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In 1899 a pamphlet was issued, entitled “The Fall of 
Women’s Wages in Unskilled Work.” In this a comparison 
was made between the rates of wages for certain trades 
given in the Lady Commissioners’ Report to Parliament in 
February, 1893, and those given in the Report of the. 
Women’s Industrial Council for 1897. This comparison 
proves that for five years women’s wages in unskilled 
trades have been declining with increasing rapidity ; 
indeed, it is an unquestioned fact that this falling process 
has been going on more or less-for the last twenty years. 

Mr. Sidney Webb, in his essay on “Labour in the 
Longest Reign,” says of the manual workers: ‘‘ There seems 
no reason to doubt, so far as concerns the male worker, the 
general accuracy of Sir Robert Giffen’s conclusion that a 
rise in nearly all trades has been from 50 to 100 per cent. 

With regard to the wages of women during the reign, 
he says: “Consider, too, the wages which our civilisation 
allots to adult able-bodied women. _ It is difficult to believe 
that the “shilling a day’ wages of unskilled women in the 


_ East End of London; the 6s. to 7s. 'a week earned by the 


Belfast ropemaker or tobacco worker; or even the 10s. or 
12s. earned at piecework by the skilled linen weaver or 
Glasgow cotton mill operative, represents any appreciable 
advance on the scale of the past generation. | 
“Women’s wages for unskilled labour still gravitate, 
as a rule, pretty close to the subsistence level below which 
they can never have sunk for any length of time. Out of 
the four millions of women who are working for wages at 
the present time, a very large percentage must be earning 


~“ 
practically no better subsistence than their grandmothers 
did. It is at least doubtful whether any previous age could 
show so large a total number at this low level.” In another 
place he remarks: “If we find any class existing just at 
this subsistence level, we may feel quite sure that no great 
improvement can have taken place in its condition.” 

It is generally allowed that the low rate of women’s 
wages tends to bring down the standard for both sexes, and 
is a constant source of danger to the interests of all workers. 

There is, indeed, no doubt that the position of women 
is one of the most serious problems in the industrial world. 

It will at once be asked what is the connection between 
this condition of things and the question of enfranchisement 
of women. The best method of replying to this question is 
to look at the condition of the working men before 1867, 
and to trace the effect produced by their enfranchisement. 

It is to be remembered that there is no sex question 
involved in the demand for a fair day’s wage for a fair 
day’s work. The necessities of life are a human need. 
Therefore women will do well to ask themselves whether 
the means by which men have bettered themselves indus- 
trially, may not be those which they too can use for their 
improvement. Men found out that industrial emancipation 
can only come through political enfranchisement. As:early 
as 1838, the Chartists were saying “ without it (i.2¢, a vote) 
you are veritable slaves.” | 

The history of the agricultural labourers’ movement — 
forms a good illustration of the benefits of the franchise. 
They founded in 1872 the Agricultural Labourers’ Union, 
for the betterment of their economic condition. By 1875 
they had become so convinced of the value of a vote that 
they made the franchise a front plank in their platform 
and carried on a “long and persistent agitation ” till their 


enfranchisement in 1884. One of the petitions presented — 


by them to Parliament sets forth that they “feel it to be a 
monstrous grievance .... that they should be called upon 
to obey laws in the making of which they have no share,— 
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laws which have been made for them by the classes 
unacquainted with their wants, laws which in many an 
instance press most unevenly and unfairly on those who 
are the poorest paid subjects of the realm.” They “are of 
opinion that the vote is of the greatest value to those who 
are the poorest and therefore the most defenceless.”’ Could 
any words be more applicable to the main bulk of the 
working women of to-day? Since the enfranchisement of 
the agricultural labourers, the creation of County Councils 
has given them Technical Education, and the Parish 
Council has given to the villages the management of 
sanitary matters, the water supply, and the power of 
acquiring land for allotments. 

With regard to working men in the towns, all the efforts 
of the Trade Unionists could not secure the passing of an 
Act to legalise Trade Unions and to protect their funds 
until the enfranchisement of the working men in 1867 
made them a political power. But in 1869 a provisional 
measure giving temporary protection was hurried through, 
and in I87I a measure was passed which legally recognised 
Trade Societies and fully protected their funds. 

No provision was made for National Education before 
the Reform Act of 1867, and Mr. Lowe’s words in the House 
of Commons on the occasion of the passing of this Act are 
significant. “We must now,” he said, “ at least educate our 
new masters.” Mr. Forster’s Education Bill became law 
in 1870. 

To. return to the consideration of women’s position, 
take for example the fact that at the present moment the 
regulation of their work in the great textile trades is entirely 
in the hands of men, although in Lancashire, Cheshire, and 
Yorkshire 306,000 adult women and only 208,000 men are 
employed in these industries. For the Factory Acts regulate 
the number of hours women—not men—may work, and the 
conditions under which they must work. 

Is is to be expected that Parliamentary candidates 
should take the same pains to inquire into the needs of 
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non-voting women as of men whom they hope will be their 
electors ? 

It is impossible to believe that fair play could be meted 
out to these women by a House in which the men in the 
factory districts are well represented, while there is no one 
member whose duty it is to represent the interests of the 
women workers. 

The need of a vote for working women grows clearer 
each year as extensions of the Factory Acts are carried. 
Whatever view is taken of the restriction of the women’s 
work, this much may surely be granted: That it cannot be 
just to legislate on matters affecting the lives and occupa- 
tions of thousands of women without granting them the 
right and power of making their opinions known. 

It will be said that Trades Unionism and Technical 
Education will do much for women, and it is true. But 
even here, unfortunately, women cannot be sure of fair and 
equal treatment. If anyone is inclined to doubt the anta- 
gonism of sex in the Trades Unions, let him consider the 
following extract from the report of one of the London 
Bookbinders’ Unions for 1891 :—“ Female labour is not at 
present a crying evil in our midst: it would be worse than 
folly to allow it to become so.” At a general Council 
meeting of the Bookbinders’ Union, held in I9g01, a dele- 
gate, speaking on the same subject, said:—‘“ A great deal 
of female labour was caused by the men themselves, anda 
great deal could be done to remedy the evil by the men 
doing their level best to keep the girls back.’’ Nor must it be 
forgotten that in almost all the Unions admitting women > 
to membership, the officials are invariably men. 

These things have raised in the minds of many of the 
women workers the suspicion that their organisation is 
sought, not in their own interests, but for the benefit of the 
men only. And often their alleged apathy is due to this 
suspicion rather than to indifference as to the principles 
of Trades Unionism. In too many instances women find 
that the public authorities put every discouragement in the 
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way of their acquiring technical education, and then the 
Unions make their want of skill an excuse for excluding 
them from the more responsible and better paid posts in 
factories and workshops. 


With middle-class workers, equal skill has failed in 
nearly every occupation to secure equal payment. 


The rates of payment for men and women teachers 
under any of the Education Committees in the country are 
a proof of this. 


The scale adopted by the Manchester Education Com- 
mittee in 1903 gives as salaries for principal teachers :— 


Masters (after 5 years’ work)...... £135; (after 15 years)...... L175: 
Mistresses a he eee £90 ; Ne FAR £110; 


with extra payment 


Head Head 
Masters Mistresses 
per unit. per unit. 


For the first 300 scholars in average s. d. s. d. 
I CPENIANCE 221 iay ed sor os CR AAD ocaes 4 0 220 
% Bor the The XU OO,.. atin tes. hee Foe a O EG 
Certified Assistants are paid thus :— 
Commencing Salaries. Maximum. 
ANTS ERS 9 ey eet a Fr £75 £140 
WVORIOD) feted wee Syne. £55 £110 
Pupil Teachers :— 
First Year. Second Year. Third Year. 
Boyer... Sate £22 I0s. £25 £27103, 
GITIS) eee ne £12 £15 £18 


These lists are of course not complete, but the propor- 
tion between the salaries of men and women are the same 
throughout. 


There is no attempt made to assert any inferiority on 
the part of the women teachers. They pass the same 
examinations, and are generally allowed to be as good 
teachers as men. 


These statistics afford a striking illustration of the effect 
produced on the market value of women’s services by their 
inferior political and social value. Even the fact that 
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women voted for and sat on School Boards was not suffi- 
cient to insure the equal treatment of the sexes. This can- 
not be effected in one small corner of the industrial world. 
Nothing short of a general recognition by the State of 
equal rights as citizens will cause their industrial value to 
approximate to that of the men who are their fellow- 
workers and rivals. It is interesting to note that in 
Wyoming, where women have the right to vote, equal wages 
for equal work is now the rule in the teaching profession. 

In the General Post Office, also, women are invariably 
paid less than men for precisely the same work. The 
salaries of clerks are :— 


MEN—Second Division, Lower Gradeé................c00.0sc000s £70 to. £250 
W OMEN—Se cond: Glages ogee patehib tens ces spuaial tbonk cds cakcn spi £65 to £110 
MEN—Second Division, Higher Grade .................00.0008 £250 to £350. 
WiOMEN First Classi 62 it abies 70522, ! thin voctabes sienna £115 to £140 


In the district offices and the provinces the scale of 
pay was :— 


Men. Women. 
For First:Class Sorting Clerks.) 05 fi..dai 40s. to 56s. 18s. to 40s. 
For Second Class Sorting Clerks............... 28s. to 35s. “I5s. to 28s. 


The Government stipulate that these young women 
shall live at home or with friends, and they thus make 
easier the “ pocket money ” wage, instead of paying at a 
rate which would enable the women to be self-supporting. 

It is not necessary to insist on the power which the 
possession of a vote would give to women in the matter of 
payment in departments under the direct control of the 
House of Commons. 

In the modern world it may be said, and the remark 
applies to men as well as women, that payment is made 
for other things besides services rendered. Forexample, it 
is undeniable that social positionis taken into consideration. 
A Treasury Clerk at £500 a year is not necessarily five 
times as valuable to the country ‘as a mechanic earning 
£2 a week. 3 

It is related of Napoleon that he said women had no 
rank, and it is certainly true that a woman on entering 


all. 
pressing for immediate settlement. 
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the labour market finds herself on a level with men of a 
lower social class than that in which she was born. A 
mechanic and a high school mistress earn very much the 
same wage. 

This universal depreciation of woman’s value is a very 
serious matter. For one thing, it makes it practically 
impossible for a middle-class woman to provide for her old 
age. An inquiry into the lives of middle-class women 
workers over the age of 45 would reveal some interesting 
and gruesome facts. But, like every other economic dis- 
ability, this depreciation falls heaviest on those who are 
living nearest the subsistence level, 7.¢., the manual workers, 
for here a difference of a few shillings a week may mean 
starvation pure and simple. 3 

Indirectly, too, this is a danger to men, for the existence 
of aslave class below them always ready to step in and 
take a piece of work for a smaller wage, weakens their 
position terribly, and their only safety, as well as women’s, 
lies in raising the industrial value of women. Now, their 
economic position cannot be raised unless their political 
and social status is improved; and the first and most 
important step in this direction is to secure for women 
the Parliamentary Franchise. As long as they have not 
the rank of citizens—are, in fact, outsiders in the political 
world—so long they will suffer by a loss of economic 
value, and be, in fact, outsiders in the industrial world, 
too. 

Women’s Suffrage has for a long time been considered 
an academic question existing for the amusement of the 
House of Commons: only by degrees have people come to 
realise that it is essentially a labour question, and one 


Lancashire and Cheshire Women’s Suffrage Society, 
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